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CHAPTER ONE. _ 


INTRODUCY ION. _ 


"Wherever in any land, groups of Congregational churches 
have arisen, institutions of learning have been planted 
among then!» fhese words of A.li.Dunning who ranks with 
SR Nullbercaie pabveecta wide knowledge of Congre- 
gational institutions and thorough understanding of Con- 
gregational history,express in the simplest terus the 
affinity of Congregationalism for higher education. 
fhe cardinal doctrine of Congrezgationalisim, insistence 
upon the right of individual interpretation of the bible, | 
and its necessary corollary-which was not however recognized 
at first-freedow of the individual conscience,made education 
a sine qua non of Congregationalists and an educated clergy 
the foundation of the church. 

Hence there was necessity as well as daring in the 
establishuent of Harvard College at Boston in 1636,six 
years after the founding of the colony and sixteen years 
after the Pilgrims had iwade the first permanent settlement 
in New England, Harvard was founded to train winisters of 
1.Dunning,A.E."@ongregationalists in America"(Boston 1894) 

page 363. 

2. Henry Martyn pexter,d.1891,author of ,"Congregat ionalism 
of the last 300 Years",and uany other books upon the 

Saiie subject. 


8. Williston Walker,d.i923,for many years Professor of 
Church Wistory,Yale Divinity School. 


4, William RH. Barton,forwer moderator of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches. 
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the gospel and in token of its purpose it was given the 
motto,"Christo et cecradiaa’, 

Harvard was the fore-runner of that splendid gpoup of 
Congregational colleges from which New Wngland has derived 
its national leadership in education and culture. Yale, 
Dartmouth, Williams,Aumherst and Lowdoin came into being 
by virtue of the Congregational faith that God has ,iven 
wan “the spirit of a sound ask one that all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge should “be brought into captivity 
to eisé*, 

As the emigrant tides poured westward from New 4ngland 
they carried with them a desire and a determination to 
transplant the old institutions to the new country. 

The westward wovement from the Middle and Southern states 

was individualistic; from New England however it was 

corporate, hat is,the New iWnglanders went in groups, 

religio-econowic corporations,that had been formed and fully 
organized before beginning the long westward we 

Very frequently one of the essential elements of the project 

was the establishuent of a college. Sometiues,to be sure, 


these schewes did not escape frou paper; sowetiues the 


institution actually cauwe into existence,but fell before the 


1.bunning, op.cit.363 
2. Seconda Timothy 1:7, (authorized version) 
3. Second Corinthians 10:5. 
4. Of.Matthews,"he Expansion of New ingland", passin. 


A- good example of this is the Greeley Colony in 
Colorado, 
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adverse conditions of the frontier. s few have lived to 
perform splendid service not alone to the states in which 
they were founded but also to the nation and to the world. 
The Hast was always ereatly interested in these western 
colleges,during the entire period of westward expansion. 
On the whole the last regarded the West with a good deal of 
suspicion and it felt that strenuous efforts wust be made to 
insure the conformity of the new country to the ancient 
usages and the accepted cath The howe wissionaries were 
always ardent workers in the cause of college €ounding. 
They had unique opportunities to judge the ignorance of 
frontier life and to see the reversal to primitive conditions 
which often obtained in backwoods comuunities. They backed 
their belief in the colleges by amazingly sacrificial giving 
and tireless field work persuading promising young people to 
becoue students. They also wrote voluuinous reports to the 
Missionary Boards in the Last,and to interested friends,in 
Which they urged the college cause with vision and fervor. 
There are two colleges,which tho not within the territory 
covered by our subject,nevertheless call for more than 
nention,because they had a marked influence upon the 
institutions which developed later in iowa and Nebraska, 
These are Iddinois College at jacksonville [llinois and 
Oberlin College at Oberlin Ohio, 
Illinois College was the result of the labors of the 
"Yale Band" formed by seven theological students at New 


1. Of."fravels" by Timothy Dwight, Vol.11I,458-463, 
for striking example of attitude of last towards West. 
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Haven in 1827. this company of young wen,looking forward to 
the investiuent of their lives where they would count for 
the most in the cause of VUhrist,dedicated themselves to the 
preaching of the gospel and the establishuent of Christian 
education in {llinois,then the farthest frontier. Two years 
later they opened their college which they nawed after the 
new state, It possessed but one teacher,yet he was a faculty 
in hinmself,for he was Julian Mi. Sturtevant. 
One of the wembers of this [Illinois "Yale Band", crossed 


the Mississippi river to the {fowa shore and becaue the 


leader in pioneer educational life and the "bishop" of early 
2 


t~ 


Congregational Iowa, 

{two "Iowa Bands" were organized upon the model of the 
earlier"illinois Band",one at Yale in i837, and the other 
at Andover in 1843. One of the members of the former was 
the Rev.Keuben Gaylord. This remarkable pioneer taught for a 
time in [ilinois College,and then crossed into Iowa where he 
served several churches and acted for years as a trustee 
of fowa College. Finding hiuself left behind in the westward 
advance,Gaylord crossed the )iissouri river into the Territory 
of Nebraska and alwost eg gamer carried the burdens of 
the ill-starred Nebraska eitvereter. 

The comection of [Illinois College with Nebraska Congre- 
gational beginnings in education is clearly evident in the 


5 
work of the Rev.John Mi. Ellis p.D. br.EHllis began preaching 


1. Dunning,op.cit. 3638-369. 
2. the Rev.Asa furner,imown as "Father Turner".Cf.Magoon, 
GeF.,"Asa Turner and His Tiwes", (Boston 1889) 
3. This was known as the "Iowa Association", 
4. Of .Caldwell,H.W."iducation in Nebraska" {Washington 1902) 
171,172, passin, 
- 6. Ibid, i62-164.Ffootnotes are espetially valuable. 
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in 1825 at Kaskaskia [llinois, In the charge which he had 
received at his ordination there had been the injunction to 
"build up an institution of learning which should bless the 
West for all tiue". Obedient to the charge he had,by 1825 
selected a site at Jjacksonville,and was actively agitating 
the establishuent of a college. His letters to the "Home 
Missionary" were strongly influential in drawing the attention 
of the imelubers of the Yale Band to [lilinois, Later,as we 
shall see,Dr.illis attempted to carry Congregational education 
into Nebraska and was prevented only by his death in i855. 
Hie was a college builder above all else. At Jacksonville 

he helped found the Jacksonville Female Seminary. In 1832 

he aided in the establishuent of Wabash College. In 1835 

he turned his attention to |jiichigan and Marshall College 

was the result. in i836 his efforts resulted in the founding 
of an Academy at Grass Lake,}iichigan. Amid his labors he 
found time to act as agent of Dartmouth College and repre- 
sentative of the Western College Society. He was faithful 

to the end,for in his will he provided that his estate 
should go,upon his wife's decease,to the colleges which he 
had helped to found, 

Oberlin College was founded by a Congregational minister, 
John J. Shipherd with the cooperation of a friend who had 
been a wissionary of the American Board to the Choctaw 
Indians in saline nia asia Colony, Church and College were 
inseparable,and,after the Plymouth model,the imelbers sub. 


scribed to a definite covenant. Settleuent began in April 1633 


1. Duming, op.cit.369-371. 
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and before the close of the year the first college building 
was under way and school opened, Oberlin was an expression 
of frontier radicalism in education, [It was the first college 
in the world to open its doors to women upon equal terias 
with wen. [It frankly invited the attemlance of negro students 
and was from the first a hot-bed of abolitionism, In marked 
distinctionfrom wany Congregational colleges,Oberlin was 
definitely pietistic and evangelistic. fhe interest of the 
frontier in revivals was personified in the wan who was for 
many years the President of Oberlin,Charles G. Finney, perhaps 
the wost powerful revivalist of the generation, 

Oberlin graduates were enthusiasts for Christian education, 
and as they moved west with the ever advancing line of 
settlewents they gave their support to the establishuent of 
colleges which they sought to wake as wuch like their Alma 
Mater as possible. A large proportion of the Congregational 
Winisters who worked in [owa and Nebraska in the early days 
were Oberiin wen, Tabor College was the product of an 
Oberlin colony and was projected as "another Oberlin". 

Although it is possible to trace the line of educational 
succession from New Lngland into [liinois,then into fowa and 
still farther into Nebraska; and,if it were within the scope 
of this thesis,into the still later frontiers of the Dakotas 
Oklahoiua and jiontana,an equally important factor was the 
close connection of each educational frontier with New Hngland. 
The partly settied districts of the West gave little if any 
help to their more western neighbors beyond the gift of 


exaupje and leadership. Indeed they were unable to do so, 
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The newly opened lands of Lowa and Nebraska drained Illinois 


and Ohio of hundreds and thousands of their settlers and 
thus economic developuent was delayed for decades. The older 
and the younger colleges alike had to turn to New Mngland 
for the funds which made their work possible, it was 
incumbent upon a college president to spend as much of his 
time around Boston as he did upon his own cauwpus. In fact 
the measure of his success was the degree to which he was 
able to persuade well-to-do New Englanders to unloose their 
urse strings for his struggling institution. The survival of 
wost of the prairie colleges can be traced to the fact that 
there was at their helnu during the critical days men who 
satisfied the eastern ideal of a college president. 
When,as often happened, promising coileses dwindled for lack 
of funds and finally passed away,the reason can usually be 
traced to the fact that,however well their presidents inay 
have fitted the western environuent,they did not appeal to 
the New England givers. 

Of the colleges we shall consider,two,Grinnell and Doane 
owe their present existence and prosperity to their good 
fortune in possessing as their first pres#dents such leaders 
as liagoun and Perry. Nebraska University was blasted by the 
failure of the Union Pacific Rail Road to pass that way; 
but despite this blow,the genius and perserverance of Reuben 
Gaylord kept the project alive for years after others had 
given it up. Tabor was likewise warooned by the railway, but 
the indowitable courage of Brooks carried the school to real 


success during his leadership, The failure of Gates can be 
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7 raced to the fact that it did not possess such leadership, 
fo be sure,Gates was an insurgent wove in Nebraska Congre- 
gationalism; but it possessed a great potential field,and, 
had it been fortunate enough to have had a Perry at its head 
the story would probably have been different, 

We are not writing a history of these colleges, We are 
merely studying them as examples of pioneer college founding, 
exhibiting the great dependence of such schools upon the 
eastern sources of benevolence. We shall carry them in swift 
review werely to the point of sure establishient,or else 
“of certain disinte gration,and we shall seek to discover the 
reasons for success or failure, 

It is interesting to note that after 56 years,Doane is 
Pacing the need of re-location, Crete has proved to be a poor 
site; it has developed into a Boheuwian neighborhood,not greatly 
interested in christian education. The Rast is no longer 
Supporting Middle-West colleges,and either they must have a 
self-supporting environuent,or they wust move-or die. 

Tabor has,at last passed entirely out of Congre gat ional 
direction, Faced by bankruptcy of support and student-body 
she turned in appeal to several denowinations for adoption, 
and was at last taken over by the Wpiscopal Church,which is 


maintaining an Episcopalian college on thé historic cawpus, 
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Chapter II. 


IOWA COLLEGE 


Into the development of Iowa College flowed four 
streams of work and influence; 
1) Asa Turner's zeal for Christian education, 
2) Reuben Gaylord and the Iowa Association, 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) The Iowa Band, 

(4) J. B. Grinnell and Grinnell University. 

In 1836 Asa Turner crossed the Mississippi river and 
settled at Denmerk. It was only natural with his zeal 
for education that he should carry in his mind the pro- 
ject for a college. There is a tradition that he con- 
ditioned his coming to Denmark upon the founding of an 
academy*’ saying, “There might as well not be a home or 
living here as no institution of learning.* 

In January 1838 the legislature of Wisconsin terri- 

tory which at that time embraced the present state of 
Towa, met upon Iowe soil, at Burlington. January 19th it 
voted to establish the Philandrian College at Denmark, 
neming as trustees, the Rev. Jeremiah Porter, Samuel 
Barrett, James P. Stuart, Robert A Leeper, Timothy Fox, 
Lewis Epps, and A. M. Dixon.~° The presence of Robert A. 


Leeper suggests the movement of pioneer life and the 
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continuance of dominant interests. His father had been 
greatly interested in Illinois College, indeed he had 
seriously embarrassed himself financiélly supporting it. 
The sons, four in number, went on to Iowa, settling in 
Denmark in 18377" Later, members of the family are to be 
found in Nebraska, indefatigebly supporting the Congrega- 
tional educational work there®* 

The trustees of the Philandrian College were Presby- 
terians, but it is probable thet they never met as @ Board. 
The Princeton mills of the Leeper family burned down in 
1838, and the church at Denmark, under Asa Turner's leader- 
ship was organized Congregational in Mey of that year. 

So the enterprise was abandoned by all except Turner who 
said. “if they could not have a college they could have 

an iateay*. “eat it was February 3, 1843 before the charter 
of Denmark Academy was granted by the Territorieél Assembly, 
and the organization took plece a year later. 

As far back as 1837, however, The Iowa Educational 
Association had been formed at Yale after tne model of the 
Illinois Association, or the Yale Band. Of their purposes, 
@ member, Reuben Gaylord said, *It is our purpose to es- 
tablish upon a firm basis a college for the future state 
of Iowa; also to encourage and assist in the location of 


2 


academies throughout the district, and to lend a fostering 


Magoun, P. 243. 
The Leeper family, at least some of them, appear later 


at York, Nebraska, as strong Congregational workers. 
Magoun, P. 244. 
Toid Pui247. 
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hand to the general interests of education in the common- 
School department. We shall aim to secure an endowment 
which may be worth ten years hence two hundred thousand 
dollars. This can be done with little trouble in the first 
settlement of a country where land is cheap. All of our 
number with one or two exceptions are &0ing there to 
preach the gospel, not to engage in educational work 
except as trustees of the college we hope to build, and 

to advise and help the people in the 2ll-inportant work 

of a thorough educetion. fhe Home Missionary Board smile 
upon the enterprise. *:: Only three of these young men 
came to Iowa, Reuben Gaylord, J. A. Clark and J.P. Stewart, 
and of these, Gaylord alone remained for any period of 
time. 

When the Rev. Julius A. Reed followed Turner and 
Gaylord to Iowa in 1842, the first expression upon Iowa 
soil of the desire that was to bear fruit in Iowa College 
was made by Turner, “We must take steps to found a college<" 
That autumn the old Denmark Association met at Brighton 
on October 6, and "a committee was appointed to report 
upon the expediency of taking the incipient steps towards 
the foundation of a college in this territory." The same 
dey the committee reported "that a discussion of the sub- 
ject was inexpedient™ and recommended that "a committee 
be appointed to correspond and take other measures which 


may be necessary". Asa Turner, J. A. Reed and a layman, 


i 
H. B. Notson, were appointed. 
l.Magoun, Pp. 241-242 


e. Ibid’ PP. 242. 
m. Ibid P. 242 
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Meantime the Andover Iowa Band had been formed 
with twelve members, in the spring of 1843? Their ideal 
was expressed in the words of one of their number, "If 
each one of us can only plant one good permanent enuren, 
and all together build a college, what a work that would 
bern?" 

October 7, 1645, eleven of the band met in Buffalo, 
New York, to begin the long journey to Iowa. The next 
day being Sunday, a meeting was held in the First Presby- 
terian Church in the evening as a farewell. Professor 
Post of Jacksonville, Illinois, who was present, addressed 
the gathering and declared, "A plea for the West is a 
plea for the Fast. If the West sins, the East will sin 
with her. If the West falls, she will drag the East with 
her. The chain of great lakes on the north and the 
Mississippi and her arms on the west, whose navigable 
waters would in a straight line surround the globe, bond 
the Hast and the West so indissolubly together that the 
fate of the one must be the fate of the other, *°: By 
November the Band had arrived in Iowe, and upon the oth 
of the month, seven of them received ordination at Denmark” 

But those already upon the ground in Iowa had not 
been sitting still. When the Association met at Denmark 
in April, 1843, the committee appointed the year before 
made a preliminary report and was continued. There were 


——— a aEmnEananERRREEn anne a a SE aaa, 
1, Adams, P. 14. Srila «= Py Leos 


3. Quotation from Buffalo, N.¥., newspaper, given Adams, 
Pages 20-21. 
4. Adams, P. 30. 
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l. Magoun, Pp. 248-249. 
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suggestions ebout a water-power on the Wapsipinecon 

River in Buchanan County, that might be a promising site 
for the college. The possibility of securing funds from 
the Fast, always a matter of supreme importance for west- 
ern colleges, was discussed, and the invitation of suitable 
colonists was ratiexed. Soon after the Iowa Band 
arrived in Denmerk, they were taken into council and so 
the Turner, Gaylord and Iowe Band streams flowed together 
and ceateeeat. 

In February, 1844, furner, Lane and Reed called to- 
gether a meeting of the winisters of tne Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches in southern Iowa, to be held 
in Denmark in Merch, and out of this came a committee to 
examine the site in Buchanan County and report back. 

This the chairman, Reed, did at a second meeting held 
in Denmark April 16. 

To this meeting all Congregational and Presbyterian 
ministers were invited, and sixteen were present. Eleven 
of these were Congregationalists. It was unanimously 
voted to “adopt measures preparatory to leying the founda- 

roo 
tion of a collegiate institution", and the result was 
the formation of the “Iowa College Association". Asa 
Turner was appointed agent to go east and secure the 
necessary funds, $30,000 to pay for the land. It was 
expected that the revenue secured from the sale of this 


land in small parcels to prospective settlers would 


2, Adams, P. 103; Also, Magoun, P. 249. 
3. Magoun, P. 249. 
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provide all necessary endowment for the college.’ Kach 
of the Home Missionaries present gave Turner a draft on 
the American Home Missionary Society for $10.00 to defray 
his aS 

The eastern trip was not a success, Turner went to 
Boston and laid the plan before such influential leaders 
as Lyman Beecher, Edward Beecher, R. S. Storrs, Theron 
Baldwin, and others, but they turned it down as "too 
speculative". They recommended that a site should be 
first secured that would make a good location for the 
college, and that this should be purchased by money ob- 
tained from donations. No more land should be purchased 
than was needed for strictly college purposes, “say, 
forty acres". The friends of the college project were 
urged to work through the new Education Society. The 
reoort, which was signed by Edward Beecher as Secretary, 
said, “There is a strong prejudice at the East against 
all plans of this sort, from the failure of other plans 
based on the idea of securing endowments by the rise of 
land, and even if this plan were entirely unexceptionable, 
it would be impossible to free it from the opposing influ-~ 
ence of that dented at 

Turner then returned, and at Brighton, October 6, 
the College Association abandoned the plan and appointed 
a committee consisting of Turner, EH. Adams, é@nd Boal, 
(who left the state before they reported) to secure a 


-——— 


1.Adams, P. 105. 
2.Magoun, P. 249. 
3.Adams, Pp. 231-2335. 
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suitable ieostion The committee made its decision in 
favor of Davenport, considering its ease of access, cen- 
tral location to possible student Constituency, end 
besuty of situation, and at a meeting held there in June, 
1846, it was unanimously voted to establish the college 
there, providing Davenport “citizens would raise fourteen 
hundred dollars and provide certain specified grounds for 
iP) 
a location,” Each member of the College Association 
pledged himself to raise if possible $100 from his east- 
ern friends. It was here that J.J. Hill won his cleim 
to being the “original Iowa College supporter" by placing 
a dollar upon the table and saying, "Now appoint your 
trustees to take care of that dollar for Iowa College. #”* 
Twelve trustees were duly elected to prepsre a charter. 
By 1847 it was evident that Davenport could not meet 
all the requirements. Thirteen hundred and sixty two 
dollars and thirteen town lots had been pledged, but 
little otherwise had been sissies Meetings were 
held in Denmark in Januery, 1647, and at Burlington in 
June. Some more money was found, and at this June meet- 
ing the Association disbanded, having accomplished its 
function. The Territorial Legislature had passed a gen- 
eral incorporation law, and in accordance with it the 
twelve trustees elected to secure a charter abandoned 
their activities, end suitable articles of incorporation 
L.. Magoun)®P.° 250. 
2. Adams, P. 108. 


3. Douglass, P. 84. 
4, Adams, P. 108. 
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were drawn up, calling for a body of fifteen trustees=: 
The trustees were instructed to plan and erect a build- 
ing, “which shall be a permanent college building in good 
taste, and which, when enclosed, shall not exceed in cos 
the sum of $2,000." The Trustees and the members of the 
College Associetion pledged themselves to make up any 
deficit in the cost of constructing the building up to 
600°" Debts were avoided, and all bills were paid?" 

The definitive influence of New England upon this 
western college project is indicated in the fact that out 
of the entire group active in its establishment, only 
one man was educated west of New York, and he came from 
Maryville College, Tennessee. Four were Yale men, two 
were educated at Amherst, and one each at the following 
schools: Bowdoin, University of Vermont, Norwich, Dart- 
mouth, Union, Harvard, and New York Univstaiee” 

Instruction was begun at Devenport in November, 1848, 
with Erastus Rioley in charge. His salary was five hund- 
red dollars a year. As Ephraim Adams writes in his "Iowa 
Band", “There were appropriate opening exercises, includ- 
ing an address and dedicatory prayer. It was a windy 
wintry day. Not many were present, but a few were there, 
with hearts full of gratitude to God for all success 


cat 


hitherto in the enterprise wherein by faith was seen a 


college for Iowe." 5. 


1. Wagoun, P. 250. 
2. Douglass,P. 84. 
S., @eipker PP. 158. 
4. Megoun, P. 251. 
5, Adams, P. 109. 
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There followed ten years of anxiety, struggle and 
hard work. In the matter of students, the college pros- 
pered, enrolling as high as 139 in one year, and more than 
a thousand all told during the period. Although only 
ten were graduated, the services of four professors were 
need ty As the annual Associations were held, resolutions 
were passed affirming the faith of the churches in the 
college, and their determination to support it in every 
way. The resolutions were invariably backed by sacrifi- 
cial giving, the ministers pledging loyally out of their 
scanty incomes. Thus, in 1849, $442.65 was given; in 
1850, $450. In 1852 only $153 could be secured, but in 
1853 this was more than balanced by a contribution of 
$711. This same yeer, too, came the first large gift, 

e donation of $5080 by Deacon P. W. Carter of Waterbury, 
Connecticut. Help now began to come from the Education, 
or College, Society in the East.©' The wives of the min- 
isters were not to be out-distanced by their husbands. 

In the minutes of the 1850 Association there is the re- 
cord that, anxious to have their part in the enterprise 
of founding the College, they resolved to reise $100, and 
secured $70 of the sum from fourteen who were present.” 
One of these missionary wives, Mrs.Reuben Geylord, records 
that each missionary's wife was "expected" to contribute 
the sum of ten dollers fo Iowa College.* 

; Parker, P. 138. 

Adams, P. 110. 


Adams, P. 110. ’ 
"Nebraske Congregational News" September 1857, article 


“Congregational College History in Nebraska" by Mrs. 
Reuben Gaylord. 
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By 1855 the original site had be=n abandoned, and 4 
new site of ten acres had been secured and a stone build- 
ing with a boarding house hed been erected. Money was 
borrowed at the ruinous rate of two per cent a month: 

Asa Turner protested against this. He was sure that "There 
are those in the Hast who will loan the money for less". 

He was"willing to mortgage my homestead (house and farn) 
for a part of it, say fifteen hundred dollars, and if the 
trustees will do something the same we can get what is 
needful. It does not seem to me the metter meed be dis- 
cussed. It wants action." s 

By this time it was becoming apparent that Davenport 
was not an ideal location for the College. The city 
authorities had thrust a street through the college 
grounds, dividing them in an injurious way. There had 
been difficulty in regard to certain trusts confided to 
one of the college officers. Davenport was at the extreme 
eastern part of the state, and settlement was continually 
moving westward.Davenport, moreover, being a “river town*® 
had its due share of the usual populetion of such towns, 
which did not create a congenial background for a Christian 
college. The Trustees and the Church leaders began to 
look around for a better location. In 1858 it was voted 
to sell out and seek a new home. And here the fourth 
stream of influence enters into the making of the college, 
for, from 1859, Grinnell has been the seat of Iowa College, 
and the influence of the Grinnell community has been 


i ao 
1. Magoun, P. 274. 
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especially marked upon the school” 

In 1854 J. B. Grinnell planted a colony upon the 
prairies, about one hundred and twenty miles west of Daven- 
port. He hed plenned to spend his life in the ministry, 
but the condition of his health prevented. Tradition 
has it thet it was to J. B. Grinnell that Horace Greeley 
had said, "Go west, young man, go weat® He had received 
information in regerd to the location of a station on the 
new railroad, now the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, 
and he preempted the land around it, staked out a town and 
disposed of the lots to such settlers @s agreed with his 
vision, that of a Christian town, centering around a 
Congregational Church end a Congregational College. 
"Grinnell University” was the name of the school, which 
opened in June, 1855, doing work of a preparatory grade. 
Funds for the college were secured from the sale of town 
lots®: The moral idealism of the community is witnessed 
by the provision for total exclusion of saloons, written 
in the titles to all lots in the original town plat. In 
case at any future time, saloons were allowed, the lots 
would revert to the heirs of J. B. Grinnell~° In April, 
1858, the Trustees of Grinnell University voted to trans- 
fer all property and funds to Iowa College, contingent 
upon the College moving to Grinnell, and the offer was 


= 
accepted by the Trustees of Iowa College.’ Instruction 


. Adams, Pp. 1lll-lle. 
. Douglass, P. 114. 
Parker, P. 138. 
Adams, P. 112. 
Magoun, P. 275. 
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was commenced in Grinnell September 1859, and the first 
freshman class was enrolled in 18615" 

Several conditions led to the choice of Grinnell as 
the seat of Iowa College. It was centrally located. 
There was @ probability that the Grinnell community would 
maintain a Congregational school, even if Iowa College 
went elsewhere; thus there would be competition in the 
field. But above all else, Grinnell offered enticing fin- 
eancial inducements. $40,000 of college property was a 
prize not to be disregarded. 

The name remained “Iowa College," however. To be 
sure, when the Davenport situation was liquidated, only 
about $9,000 remained for endowment; but there wes a2 
“small library, the prestige of several completed college 
Classes, the experience of its trustees, and the expressed 
and implied promises of assistance from a group of East- 
é@rn friends.* es 

For a time the College had no President. The execu- 
tive functions were carried on by the Board of Trustees, 
and Professor Leonard F, Parker, who had been Principal 
of Grinnell University. He continued to act as Principal 
of the Academy under the new arrangement, and when, in 
1861, the first freshman class was admitted, he became 
professor of langueges.°° When in 1864 Professor Parker 
enlisted in the Union army, the number of men students, 


elready depleted by enlistments, was practically wiped 


bei ParkérzePy 158. 
Be ivia FP, 1538, 
3. Magoun, P. 2705. 
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out, for all but two followed him as their Captain. The 
two who remained were too young to be received even on 
the lax standards then in force: Professor Parker's wife 
took over the duties of supervising what was practically 
a “female seminary". 

A word about Professor Parker is certainly necessery 
to any fair consideration of the establishment of Grinnell 
College. He served from 1859-1870, when he went to the 
State University of Iowa, remaining until 1888, when the 
Iowa College pull became too strong and he returned. He 
was a marvelous teacher and a wonderful personality. He 
had a remarkably quickening influence upon his students, 
and an exce;tionally large number went from his clesses, 
still under his influence, to achieve distinction in the 
fields which were covered by his cuurses. Irving J. 
Manatt, once Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, 
Jesse Macy, authority upon the British Constitution, 
Henry C. Adams of the department of political economy of 
the University of Michigan, end others, were Professor 
Parker's students. 

In 1862 the Rev. George F. Magoun of Lyons, Iowa, 
was elected President, but owing to the financial weakness 
of the College, and the disturbance caused by the war, it 
was agreed that he should remain undisturbed in his pas- 
toral relation until the presidency should be endowed. 

In the catalogue of 1863 his name appears as "President 
and Professor of Mental and Moral Science, EHlect,® along 
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with four instructors. That year Dr. Holbrook of Dubuque 
was sent Fast to raise funds for tne College, for both 
current expenses end endowment. He was very successful 

in his mission, securing nearly $40,000, and in June, 
1864, Megoun accepted the presidency, and after & leave of 
eight months, was inéugurated July 19, 1865°" At this time 
the aggregate value of 411 the college property was esti- 
mated at $100,000. 

Years of slow but steady growth followed. In April, 
1865, Senator Grimes of Iowa made tne largest give re- 
ceived by the College up to that time, 640 acres of land, 
saying in a letter to his wife, “Among other strange things 
that I have done, I gave this week, 640 acres of land, 
worth, I suppose, about $4,000 to $5,0U0Mto the Congrega- 
tional College at Grinnell. I thought I would administer 
thus far on my own estate. The college is overrun with 
students, and I fancied that as good use would be made of 
it in this as in any other way.” 

The College endured two catastrophes which would have: 
overwhelmed an institution officered by any man with less 
courage than President Magoun, and set in & community less 
sacrificially devoted to it than Grinnell. In 1871 the 
most important building burned to the ground. In 1882, 
just at Commencement, the entire college was destroyed by 
@ cyclone, several of the students and many of the towns- 


people being killed. At this time the faculty numbered 15 


1. Magoun, Pp. 276-277. 
o. Parker, FP. 159. 
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and the attendance 350. But Commencement wes held, 
Grinnell gave to the best of its ability, and eastern 
friends, loyally sympathizing, responded with splendid 
generosity to the college's appeal. Within eighteen 
months more and better buildings had been erected; two 
years later funds had been obtained for a fourth building, 
and the total value of the property was between three and 
four hundred thousand dollars?’ 

In 1884 after twenty years of service, President 
Magoun retired, retaining, however, the professorship of 
mental and moral science. Three years of an acting Presi- 
dency followed, and the Reverend George A. Gates became 
President in 1887, 

When President Magoun retired the College hed passed 
through the pioneer state. It was definitely established, 
substantially endowed for the times. The day of weakness 
was past. With its continued growth we have no interest 
in this paper. But we cannot turn from Iowa College with- 
out mention of the part played by President Magoun in its 
esteblishment. He was a graduate of Bowdoin College and 
Andover Seminary. Coming to Iowa in 1855 he settled in 
the Church at Davenport’ ’ He was a man of wide learning, 
deep piety, boundless courege and fertile initiative. 

His strong connections in New England gave the College 
prestige in seeking financial support. J. B. Grinnell 
and his community, alone, would have had their college, 


1) Bageun, Fi 27". 
2. Douglass, P. 120. 
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but it would have had in all probability the struggling 


existence and circumscribed influence of Tabor College. 
Magoun, Turner and the Iowa Band, linked Iowa College 

to the great New England sources of Congregational support, 
made it an outpost of New England culture upon the Iowa 
frontier, and so made possible the constant flow of 
Hastern money into its treasury that sup, orted its 


broadening life. 


Chapter III. 


EARLY ATTEMPTS TO ESTABLISH 
A CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE IN NEBRASKA. 


The first attempt to plant a Congregational College 
upon the soil of what is now Nebraska did not pass beyond 
the stage of careful preparation. The main sources for 
information are found in a letter of the Rev. Julius A. 


Reed, one of the founders of Iowa College?’ 


and in an 
article by Arley B. Show, entitled, "The first Chapter 
of Congregational college history in Nebraske",*: A 
resume of the facts given in these and manuscript sources 
is given in Caldwell's "Education in Nebraska": 
Mr. Reed quotes a letter from the Rev. George G. 

Rice who was pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, in 1855" ° "In regard to Rev.:J.M. 
Ellis, I have a single memorandum of Hin. It is that he 
preached for me Sabbath morning, June 24th, 1855. While 
in Nebraska he bargained with the settlers for their 
claims, beginning a short distance above Omaha (perhaps 
two miles) and running up the river about six miles to a 
point above Florence. . . . .His plan was to bring 
out a religious colony from New England and lay the foun- 
dations for a college within the limits of his purchase. 
To "Nebraska Congregational News", letter, “Congregational 

College History in Nebraska", December, 1887. 


2.Ibid, Articte, “The first chapter of Congregational 


College History in Nebraska." October, 1889. 
3. Caldwell, Pp. 162,164. 


4. The letter was written November 15, 1887. 
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2C- 
On his return from Nebraska he stopped with me over night, 
and in the morning started for his home in New Waupesice: 
intending to return in a few weeks." 

This tract amounted to something like ten to twelve 
thousand acres, and within it eighty acres were set eside 
for college grounds. Dr. Ellis had already organized his 
colony in his home at Nashua, New Hampshire, and everything 
was arranged for emigration, awaiting only his return 
after securing the land. So great was his feith in the 
Troject that he pledged his own estate and that of his 
wife as security for the land?’ The articles of agree- 
ment, already drawn up, provided that only men with 
families were eligible to become shareholders. The conm- 
munity was to be more or less cooperative in its holding 
of land and was in the direct succession of such New Eng- 
land colonization ;lans. Dr. Ellis was already past 60 
years of age and the exertions and hardsnips of his jour- 
ney across proved too much for him, and he died a few 
days after his return to Nashua, August 6, 1655. The 
project then fell into decay, lacking 4 leader, and the 
lands were sold at a sacrifice’ 

Thus the first attempt for a Congregational college 
in Nebraska was in the spiritual succession of Illinois 
and Iowa colleges. As we have seen, Dr. Hllis was one of 

2 


; f vu. 
the pioneers in the establishment of Illinois College, 


and Illinois College made no small contribution to Iowa 


Pe cesewels. 2, 16e; : 
5. Cf. Show article in N.C.N., October, 1889. 
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College. 

The second attempt to plent a Congregational college 
in Nebraska made something of a better Showing, although 
it never rose to the standard of true college work, and 
finally passed into failure. Strange to say, it did not 
begin as a Congregational project, being at the start a 
private colonization scheme, many of the members of which 
were Baptists, and the first head of the projected school 
was a Baptist minister. 

This enterprise began at Quincy, Illinois, June 24, 
1854, less than thirty days after the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Acti: Ambitious thoughts enimated the 
company. They would establish the city of "Nebraska" 
which should become the ca;ital of the Territory and the 
future metropolis of the state-to-be. In their plat, 
there was @ place for the State House; in the plans, 
arrangements to secure a charter for a railroad connecting 
the prospective city with important points south and south- 
east. And outside the town limits, “on a suitable eminence, 
the nearest adjoining the town limits," was to be the site 
of “Nebraska University", the trustees of which were to 
be elected by the community. The members were to forma 
joint stock company, shares in which were fixed at $100 
each, and the value of each lot in the proposed city was 
placed at the same figure. Each resident shareholder 
was to receive two lots in the initial distribution, one 
free, and one at the “primitive cost". In addition, he 


ee 
1. Caldwell, P. 165. 
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could enter &@ preemption claim of 160 acres of government 
land adjoining the town site.+: 

Immediately upon incorporation, the company sent its 
president to Washington to secure all possible privileges, 
and an exploring party to Nebraska to secure a suiteble 
location. Seven or eight of the interested Quincy citizens 
came to Council Bluffs in September, 1854, and crossing 
the river made arrangements with Chief Logan Fontenelle 
of the Omaha Indians for a tréct of about 25,000 acres on 
the banks of the Elkhorn River. The Indians’ rights were 
purchased for $100, only half of which was paid. Having 
returned to Quincy with their report, the Company decided 
to name the settlement, "Fontenelle", after the Indian 
chief, and sent out a few members to occupy the claim 
during the wint er®: 

During this wimer, the first Territorial Legislature 
was holding session, its first being held in Omaha. The 
contingent holding the claim elected a representative, 
and-under directions from the Compeny, made active efforts 
to secure the State Capitol, but the prize fell to Omaha. 
The legislature, however, gave them a town and ferry char- 
ter, and organized Dodge county, with Fontenelle as the 
county seate: In addition, the legislature granted a 
charter to Nebraska University. In addition to the impor- 
tant members of the colonization company, the governor and 
secretary of the Territory were members of the Board of 


———————————————  -— a aa, 
IT. Galdwell, Pp. 165-166. 
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3, *N.C.N." September, 1887, “Congregational College 
History in Nebraska", article by Mrs. Reuben Gaylord. 
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Incorporation, The incorporators were to elect the first 


trustees. The peculiar feature of the charter was the 
arrangement for raising capital stock to the amount of 
$150,000 in shares of $50 each. fhe shareholders had the 
power to elect future trustees. As soon as 200 shares, 
($10,000) had been subscribed, the trustees were authorized 
to begin educational work.?- 

In the early spring of 1855 the tract was surveyed, 
and 1ll2 acres were set aside for the University. 

Meanwhile various efforts were being made to secure 
favors from the Federal government. The Territorial 
Legislature passed a bill asking Congress for 20,000 
acres of land to be divided equally among Nebraska Univer- 
sity and the "marine hos:itals" at "Bellevue" and "Neb- 
raska Center". The memorial perished in the House Committee 
on Public Lands and Buildings®: Further attempts were made 
until as late as 1857 with no success. 

Thus, February 28, 1855, the University came into 
legal existence, with total resources of 1llz acres of land 
and a few town lots which individuals had subscribed. 

“That summer a few loads of lumber were hauled to the site, 
and the Rev. W. W. Keep, 2 Baptist clergyman, was appointed 
financial agent; but little seems to have been accomplished. 
The project made little movement until 1857 when a committee 
was appointed to devise ways and means for erecting a 
building for the preparatory school. The “ways and means”® 
vatated of selling altern:te lots on the college grounds. 
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A building committee was appointed and authorized to 
erect a building costing not more than $1,000. 

The scarcity of money upon the frontier had some- 
thing to do with the delay, but probably the main reason 
was the failure of the colony to develop according to 
expectations. When the Quincy settlers came west in the 
spring of 1555, they attempted to make the trip by steam- 
boat, believing thet the Platte and tne Hlkhorn were navig- 
able. All went well until they reached the mouth of the 
Platte on the Missouri. Here their boat struck a snag 
and was completely wrecked. Although all lives were 
saved, a great deal of property was lost, and quite a 
number were so disheartened that tney returned at once 
to Quincy. In July of that year a straggling band of 
Sioux Indians killed a few of the settlers working to 
open a farm about a mile from the village. Later they 
killed Logan Fontenelle. This Indian scare further de- 
pleted the numbers of the colony, many returning to the 
settled states; and it served as a deterrent to those 
planning on coming?: 

Meantime a number of Congregationalists had joined 
the colony. The Rev. Reuben Gaylord, comfortably settled 
in a good parish at Danville, Iowa, felt the call of a 
new frontier, and crossed on the ice of the Missouri River 
to Omeha on Christmas, 1855. On Mey 4, 1856,he organized 
the First Congretational Church of Omaha with nine members, 
the first church of the order in the Territory. Passing 
on to- Fontenelle, he organized the second church there on 


7. "N.C.N." September, 1857, Mrs. Gaylord's erticle. 
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Mey llth with 23 nembers. +: A year later the third church 
was organized at Fremont, and the Congregational Association 
of Nebraska was orgenized. 

At the first meeting of the Association held at Fre- 
mont in October, 1857, the influence of Reuben Geylord's 
zeal for higher education was menifest in the resolution 
passed thet it was “expedient now to lay the foundations 
for an educational institution of a high order in Nebras- 
kam ©: Gaylord was the chairmen of the committee to se- 
lect the location. Fremont and Fonvenelle submitted pro- 


posals,°° 


but the latter was chosen. The terms agreed 
upon by the trustees of the University and the Association 
which met at Fontenelle in special session, January 1858, 
called for the turning over of all property held by the 
school to ea Board of Trustees elected by the Associetion; 
for the donétion by the Colonization Company of 160 acres 
of land and for several hundreds of dollars and @ number 
of town lots given by citizens; in return for which the 
Association would erect a building for @ preparatory 
school able to accommodate 100 pupils, and open the school 
the next October, and furthermore, within five years erect 
a college building*' 

Under Mr. Gaylord's enthusiastic and courageous 
Leadership: ’ racid progress was made, and on July 27, 1858, 
the corner stone was laid. Gaylord's address upon this 
"N.C.N." September, 1887, Mrs. Gaylord's article. 

Leia: 
Caldwell? Peei7e. 
"N.C.N." September, 1887, Mrs.Gaylord's article. 


Wr. Gaylord was elected chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. Caldwell, P. 175. 
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| occasion expressed the spirit which enimeted these 
pioneer Congregational colleges. "We are gathered here, 
(many of us of New England birth end ancestry) to trans- 
plant from the Puritan nursery «4 young and healthful tree, 
expecting it to receive that care and culture that will 
insure its future growth and abundant usefulness. 
To this posterity will look as the commencement of prac- 
tical effort to provide for the youth of our Territory 
the benefits of a liberal education. . . Some mey think we 
are premature in our efforts to lay so early the founda- 
tions of such an institution. Should this be the case I 
would say in reply, we are only acting in concert with 
the wisest and best minds in 4ll the different periods of 
our country's history. Harvard University was founded 
only eighteen (sic) years after the Pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock. "The ends for which our fathers did chiefly 
erect a college,’ says Increase Mather, ‘were that so 
scholars might be educated for Christ and His churches, 
and that they might be seasoned in their tender years 
with such principles as brought their blessed ;rogenitors 
into this wilderness.’ With similar views and feelings 
heve those institutions established at the West within the 
past thirty years been founded. They have been begun with 
prayer and feith in God, and an earnest desire for His 
Glory. That was an enlightened zeal and wise policy which 
led Sturtevant and others within the walls of Yale Seminary 
in 1827, to conceive the idea of founding a college for 
the State of Illinois. What was Illinois then? In some 


respects it was not so far advanced as Nebraska is now. 
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Wonderful has been the growth of the West. Fourteen years 


have given Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota to the number of 
states, to which Kensas and Nebraska are soon to be added. 
A mighty tide of emigration, borne by the locomotive to 
our borders, will soon spread over these fertile plains. 
No. We have not begun a day too soon. With a deep sense 
of the importance of our work, with e firmer faith in that 
God from whom all prosperity comes, we now ley the founda- 
tions of an institution for the promotion of Christian 
education, and for the good of the church and the world. 
And may that God whose we are and whom we serve crown the 
underteking with ultimate end glorious success." l- 

October 20, 1858, instruction began, with the Rev. J. 
S. Burt as principal. 

When the University came under Congregational control 
it was necessary to change the charter, and this was accom- 
plished by the legislature, October 25, 1858. The old pro- 
visions relating to the joint-stock company were repealed 
and the election of trustees was vested solely in the 
Congregational Association*’ 

The years that followed make sad reading. The 
school begun in October, 1652, continued only one tern, 

Mr. Burt resigning in the spring. No successor was 
appointed. The school building was rented to the Fonten- 
elle school district and for six years the project lay idle. 

Many conditions contributed to this situation. The 
full force of the depression of 1557 had just reached the 
vlains. The discovery of gold at the Pike's Peak district 


wy.o.N.* September, 1887, Mrs. Gaylord's article. 
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5. 
e. Caldwell, P. 174. 
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drained the frontier settlements of their population. 
Mr. Gaylord wrote of Fontenelle, "Three fourths of the 
once crowded houses were left tenantless.#t° There was 
in Indian scare in 1859. In 1860 Fontenelle lost the 
county seat. By 1863 the membership of the Congregational 
Church at Fontenelle had fallen to 12,7: 

By 1864 there were a few signs of improvement. Fon- 
tenelle lived in hope of securing the “Pacific Railroad". 
Wr. Gaylord went East and brought back a little money. 

The building wes repaired and the school resumed instruc- 
tion. In 1&65 the trustees purchased a building for a 
boarding hall and Fontenelle citizens gave liberally to 
the cause. But in the fall the college building burned. 
With fine courage the trustees began the searcn for funds, 
and meanwhile instruction was carried on in the boarding 
hall. In the spring of 1866 there were 48 students. This 
year and the next there were some classes in college 
subjects. Funds could not be found for a new building, 
but a school room was added to the boarding halic 

From 1867-70 the school had its most prosperous 
period. The Rev. C. G. Bisbee served as principal and as 
pastor of the church. But most of the students came from 
the community itself, and only the “academic"™ department 
was maintained. 

In the summer of 1568 the town of Weeping Water made 
@ proposition to give the University $9,000 in case it 
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would remove to that place. In June, 1869, the trustees 
refused the offer. It appeared that the sentiment in the 
State Association was strongly divided over removing. 
Although a resolution to secure proposals wes lost, never- 
theless the Association practically withdrew support by 
refusing to elect trustees and leaving the existing body 
free to make such arrangements as it thought best. Al- 
though the University ceased to have any official connec- 
tion with the Association, it still remained a Congrega- 
tional school, 

Fontenelle rose in support of its cherished institu- 
tion and raised over $4,000 for a new building. In 1870 
& president, two professors and an assistant were electéd. 
But the school had a mortgage on its building and was 
running in debt. Disaster came again in 1872 when a 
severe wind storm wrenched the cupola offi and wrecked the 
upper story. Agéin Fontenelle people pledged sacrificingly!’ 

Then the end came swiftly. At the meeting of the 
State Congregational Association at Omaha in June, 1872, 
it was voted to place the Congregational College at Crete. 
This deprived the Fontenelle people of their ambition to 
be the state denominational college. And then came the 
first “grasshopper year" and the devoted folk of Fontenelle 
could not pey their pledges. In 1874 the buildings were 
sold and the University was dead.”' 

The failure of the village of Fontenelle and the 
racid development in the southern part of the state, 


T. *N.C.N." September, 1887, Mrs. Gaylord's article. 
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account for the collapse of this project, begun in such 
high hopes and enthusiasm and carried on for over eighteen 
years with consecrated determination. The "Pacific 
Railroad" passed by Fontenelle for Fremont, and the 
village is today hardly more than a cross-roads. In the 
meantime, southern Nebraska was filling up and many Con- 
gregational churches were being organized. Never organi- 
cally connected, Doane College is really the spiritual 
successor of Nebraska University; the one reached true 


fruition in the other. 


CHAPTER YOUR. 


DOANW COLLUGL. 


fhe woveuient to establish poane College really began 
With the withdrawal of Associational support from Fontenelle 
in 1869. it was inevitable that there should be a Congrega- 
tional College for Nebraska, The Church leaders were,however, 
determined to wove slowly and wisely in order that there 
should be no wistake wade in selecting the location. 

In 1867 Nebraska passed from the territorial stage into 
statehood, The capital was placed at Lincoln. The B&éM.R.R. 
Was just then pushing out through the southern part of the 
newly created state,exercising a paternal proprietorship in 
the location of town sites and the sale of land to settlers. 
ghere were many who belieYed that the Platte Valley was the 
destined to be the center of the state from the stundpoint 
of population as well as geography. it was becouwing quite 
clear,nevertheless,that for wany years to come,Congregation- 
alism would probably be strongest in the south and soutlieast. 

The State Association led the way in the new move for a 
College. In 1870 it appointed an liducation comuittee charged 
to give careful attention to the entire watter and report 
at the next meeting. buring this year,quite apart from the 
activity of this Comw.ittee,the initial steps were taken for 
the establishuent of Crete as a religious and educational 


center, 
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fwo men played a wost important step . The woving spirit 
Was Thowas )Doane,the chief engineer of the B.é& Me Ree 
Dboane was a man of old New Wngland fawily,a wost important 
meuber of Winthrop Church,Charlestown wass,.,and one of the 
leaders in the¢ engineering profession. [t is of wore then 
passing interest to note that a contewporary of \ir.poane in 
Winthrop Churci gave his nawe to one of the wost successful 
Congregational colleges of the niddle West,Carleton Vollege 
at Northfield ic cba: Before coOiing to the West,Doane had 
been chief engineer in the construction of the famous Hoosac 
tunnel, In Nebraska he built nearly two hundred and fifty 
wiles of track for the B.& M. R.R. and naued all the towns 
between Plattswouth and Kearney. Later he served as coneulsing 
and acting chief engineer for the Northern Pacific 5 mer 
Working with Mr.poane was the KRev.#rederick Alley, pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Plattsiouth, During the winter 
of 1880-71 these men canvassed the entire college situation 
and decided upon Crete as the logical location. Doane applied 
to his railroad for a grant of land and Alley ioved to crgte 
in the spring ani organized the Vongregational ehuran 
Together the two men planned and brought into being Crete 
Academy,the corner-stone of which was laid on June 12th. 
AS an act of shrewd publicity,the State Association was brought 


3 
down from Lincoln en wasse,bu courtesy of the L.G ki. RR. 


1. Perry, Daniel b., listorical Gliupses,10. 

2. Caldwell, op.cit.187-190,footnote "J". 

8. Nebraska State Historical Society, "Transactions and Reports 
"Congregational College History in Nebraska” by 
The Rev. Williaw Scott. {11,249 
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At this Lincoln meeting the Association received proposals 
for the location of a College from both Crete and Wilford, 
Hach boasted an Academy in operation,which could serve as 
the foundation of the proposed school of higher education, 

The concensus of opinion, however,while favorable to the 
academies,was opposed to the imucdiate establishment of the 
college. Resolutions were adopted extending the good will of 
the churches to both Milford and Crete and comuending their 
eubryo acadewies to the support of the Congregational fellowship. 
The B.&.M. R.R. was heartily thanked for its genepous offers 
of land. ost significant of all,however,destined to have a 
tremendous influence upon the attitude of the Association in 
years to coue was a resloution adopted which read,"it is the 
sense of this Association that we should concentrate our 
educational efforts on our Academies and our one College 

ier our order in the peated 

Thus the matter rested for the time being,and during the 
year 1871-72 instruction was given in Crete Academy with the 
Revy.UR.Alley acting as principal and three wouwen assisting 
him in the instruction of the 46 students who were in attendance, 

When the Association wet at Omaha in June 1872 the W@ucation 
CcOmukttee had three proposals before it. Milford came forward 
with $3,000 in woney,105 acres of land,and stone for building 


free of charge. feeping Water entered the coupetition with a 


a 


Pledge of $14,000 in mwoney,lands, building and stone. Both of 


these offers were put in the shade by the proposition of the 


1. Perry,op.cit. 7 
2. Caldwell, op.cit.187. 
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Grete enthusiasts which prowised,with the aid of the friendly 
B.& M.R.R.,600 acres of land,50 town lots,the Academy pro- 
perty subject to an indebtedness of ~6506.00,and cash sub- 
scriptions to the amount of 98,000.00,a total of $29,519.00, 

the Education comuittee was couposed of three meclibers, two 
of whow,Messers.jierrill and Lee iiuuuediately signed a report 
in favor of locating the college at Crete. The third weiber, 
the Rev.Julius a Reed of {fowa Band fame,was not ready to 
comuit hiuself., His reasons for non-approval were principally 
based upon the location of Crete,which he maintained was too 
near the southeastern corner of the state. He also felt it 
would be desirable to secure a situation where the college 
could control the entire town-site and keep out, saloon and 
other undesirable benveren 

fhe report of the cowuittee was debated long and ardently. 
Beei0n centered upon two quest ions ;-llas the time come to 
locate a college; if it has,is Crete the place? The vite upon 
the first was very close,26 favoring imuediate establishwent 
and 20 feeling that it would be well to clelay decision, 
Upon the second issue the lines were not so ietass drawn, 
and the College went to vurete by a vote of 31-14, 

fhe Association took iimuediate steps to put its action inbo 
effect. Trustees were elected and a winute was adopted in 
which the relation of the College to the Association was very 


4 
Clearly definéd. It was arranged that the College should be 


——— 


1. Nebraska Historical Society,Transactions and Reports, 
III,250 

2.Nebraska Congregational News,pec.1887,Reed letter, 

3.Nebraska liistorical Society,Trans,and kKeports, til,251. 

4.Caldwell,yH.W."“Wducation in Nebraska, 185, 
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i eanized according to the laws of the state and the rules 

of the Western College Society; that the Association should 
appoint a Visiting Coumittee each year; that the trustees were 
advised to insert in the organic law of the institution the 
prévision that at least three-fourths of the board should be 
meubers of sowe evangelical Congregational Church, It is 
noteworthy, however,that no atteipt was made to contro] the 
election of the trustees as had been the case in Contenelle. 

Warly in July the trustees of Crete Academy gave over 
their property to the trustees of the College,and on July 11, 
1872 the College came into full legal existence by incorporation, 
The nie selected was pouane College in honor of its chief 
Supporter and benefactor, Thouwas tro 

The preparatory departiuent opened its doors in the fall of 
1872,with the Kev.paniek Brainerd Perry as principal. At the 
end of the year five young wen entered the freshuan class 
and iir.Perry was made Professor of Greek and Latin,while 
Miss Mary W. Merrill was elected principal of the pre paratory 
departiuent and instructor of German and French, 

Financial difficulties developed at once. The Bo& MRR, 
had pledged 600 acres of land and the South Platte Land 
Company had prowised 50 town lots. Both 6f these, were, however, 
comlitioned upon the College possessing property to the 
value of $30,000 and securing recognition from the belo 7! 
for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Hducation, 


The latter condition was easily fulfilléé. The foruer was 


1. Caldwell, 187 
2. Ibid,i91 
ge Perry, op.cit.12 
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tiore difficult. Mr.Y¥oane made two pledges of $5,000.00 each, 
dependent upon securing $10,000.00 from Crete and Nebraska 
and $10,000.00 from outside the state, Yrofessor Perry was 
sent Hast to see what he could secure from New Ungland friends 
of western education, During the course of his summer vacation 
he wanaged to secure from in and around Worcester liass., 
sowething like $6750.00 in addition to his own pladge of 
$1,000.00, As the time was at hand when he must return to 
Nebraska for the opening of the college year,he put in his 

own note for the balance,expecting that forthcowing pledges 
would relieve him of the necessity of paying it. The panic of 
1873 had wade money very had to secure,however,and no wore 
pledges appeared. Accordingly D.B.Perry paid the entire sun, 
amounting with his own pledge to $3250.00,working it out in 
small installments from his scanty inconme.1 

| With such an exaiuiple of sacrifice to inspire hiuw,the Rev. 
J.B.Chase undertook to make a canvass in Nebraska and,despite 
the hard times it was possible to wake affidavit on December 
22nd that $11,489.87 had been pledged. A large share of this 
money caiue from the Howe \issionary pastors,who,despite the 
fact that not one fourth of their salaries came in actual 
cash woney, gave in a spirit of splendid selfiess devotion, 
paying a little from time to time as they could on the principal 
and carrying the rest at 10% interest. These years of grass- 
hoppers and panic,which overwhelucd the Fontenelle school, 


saw Doane establishing itself upon a solid financial basis. 


1. Nebraska Historical Society,YTrans,and Reports. III, 252-253 
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Mi Goumencement 1874 the trustees reported the institution 
out of debt,with a few hundred dollars in the treasury and 
posses;:ed of 430,000.00 in notes and pleteen, Thomas Doane, 
D.b.Perry,and the crete cOwuunity,sppported by the confidence 
of the churches,account for the difference in the record of 
the two institutions, 

The years that followed brought gradual but sure growth, 
By i880 the student body numbered 121,about one sixth of the 
nuuber being enrolled in reguiar college seaetae Classes 
were opened to both sexes,after a brief experiment with a 
"Ladies Literary Course". he College was kept free from debt 
by a constant stream of siwall gifts,most of which cawe from 
the strugeling Nebraska churches and interested friends 
in New Ungland, 

In 1879 the growth of the College necessitated a new 
building, and the corner=stone of lierrill Hall was laid, 
fhe cost, 413,000.00 was covered by $38,000.00 of borrowed 
iioney and $10,000.00 in gifts from wore than 2,900 indi- 
Minis. fhe building was dedicated at Commenceuent 1880, 
and a stone tablet was placed upon the walls inscribed with 
these words,"We build on Christ", No phrase could be more 
expressive of the ideals and history of poane, 

in one particular this college differed greatly from the 
other institutions considered in our study. Compulsory 


military drill was introduced during the early '30s and was 


1. Caldwell,iiducation in Nebraska, 192 
Re Ibid, 193 
Be Ibid, 195. * 
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maintained until about 1910. An officer of the United states 
et b 
Army was regularly detailed to conduct this work,and the 
"Doane Cadets" were one of the wost important institutions 

1 
of the College life. 

| NO president was elected until 1881,when Professor Perry 
can elevated to this position. The choice was unanimous and 
was hailed with delight by the student body and the state 
constituency. liore iuportant still,President Perry was 
distinctly "persona grata" to the New Ungland supporters, 
and he never came back to Nebraska eupty-handed after one 
of his wany trips “back wast". Perry was a man of remarkable 
character and personality,weasuring up in every way with 
such educational giants as Finney,Stuytevant,liagoon and Brooks. 
He iupressed his life upon the successive generations of 
Doane students for wany years. 

-.it is not the province of this thesis to deal with the 
gradual developuent of pDoane College in resources, buildings, 
faculty and student body. Rather,as has been stated,we 
are interested in its establishuent upon a fira basis in 
the face of adverse pioneer conditions,and its relation 
to the entire trend of Congregational college founding 
in the iiiddle West,and its reliance upon the sources of 
astern financial aid. | 

in 18938 the College. separated itself from the preparatory 
departuent,which Was revived for a tinue unier the name of 


Crgte Academy. This hrew out of the "Nebraska Program" of 


1. Caldwell,op.cit.,199. 
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education,of "our one College and our Acadewies", first 


definitively stated in the Association meeting at Lincoln 
in 1871. This "Nebraska Program",a deliberate attempt upon 
the part of the churches to restrict the indiscriuwinate 
founding of schools of so-called "higher education",was, at 
this time under serious attack frou the supporters of Gates 
Colle se, or Which we shall hear later. fhe wove of 1893 

made Doane a collese-the collezeyso far as Nebraska Congrega-= 
tionalists were concerned-and linked it up with the several 
Gongregational Acadeuies of the State in one comprehensive 
educational system. These Academies,Crete,Weeping Water, 
Franklin and Chadron,were thought of by the Association as 
the secondary phase of its educational wareeae Doane was 
Collese to which all four pointed their students, 

The result was a much wore unified educational pro grain 
that obfained in any other liiddle West state, The cause was 
unuwistakably the fact that the state Association took the 
initiative in 1871 and always held the direction,imore or less, 
in its own hands, fhere was opposition, strenuous at times, 
But throughout,the Churches,speaking through their delegates 
in the State Association, proclained steadily and clearly 
their adhesion to the policy of 1871 of “our one College". 

We have,in the case of Doane College,carefully prepared 
statistics which show the large share of its financial support 


that cauie from the hast,and especially from New England, 


1. Caldwell, op.cit.208-209, 
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_ Professor A.B.Show,a Doane alwunus,later a neuber of the 


faculty of Leland Stanford Junior University,has prepared 


1 
the following table:- 


Period Conn, Mass. Nebr. Qther sources 
1872-30---$8,110.21 $80,527.63 $16,358.27 $1,623.88 
1880-86--$15,132.95 $34,100.14 § 7,037.34 39,455.00 


1886-99--$37,536.96 $94,106.56 $23,593.54 $9,413.11 
fotals.- $60,780.12 $158,734.33 $46,989.45 $20,491,99. 

These figures show that in a period of 27 years,Massa- 
chussetts and Connecticut alone, gave to Doane College the 
Suu of $219,5614.45,while Nebraska itself contributed only 
$46,989.45. When we add the amount received frow "Other 
sources", which were probably the other New England states, 
we reach the total of $240,006.44,the amount received by 
poane from non-Nebraska sources, When this is compared 
with the $46,989.45 given by intra-state donors,it shows that 
for every dollar Nebraskans gave for their college,eastern 
Supporters of higher education gave approximately $5.00. 
it was this large giving by non-Nebraskans which kept the 
Oollege alive during the "hard times" of the '80s. 

fhe figures are of wore than local interest; they are 
probably indicative of the dependence of all iiiddle Western 
Congregational colleges upon eastern friends. They show the 
settled and conservative areas of the country,atteupting to 
impress their thought and culture and social system upon the 
hew districts along the frontier. Out of such giving was 
built up the new New England in the Middle West. The Irish 
and the Italian inhabit the old New Iingland to-day; but the 


spirit of Puritanism still lives in Towa,Nebraska and Kansas. 


1.Caldwell, op.cit.216,footnote f. 
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CHAPTER FIVE. 


GATES COLLUG,. 


Gates College was a striking example of the individualiswy ' 
of the West reacting against unified control, It was a con- 
crete exauple of frontier insurgency, Its roots lay in the 
Same soil from which sprang the contewporanecous Granger 
Movement. 

AS we have seen, Nebraska Vongre ga tionalists,acting through 
their State Association,had definitely declared the policy 
of’ "one college" in ion. During the decade imwuediately 
following this pronouncewent,Nebraska settlers had very 
hard sledding. Yhe panic of i873 laid the West prostrate and 
Biosed the eastern money bags. During the continuance of these 
"hard times,the “one college" policy remained unchallenged, 
ani Doane,in the southeastern corner of the state had the 
field to itself, 

by the opening of the decade of the '80s,northern 
a began anew its arrested cleve Llopment,and demanded a 
place in the educational sun. In 1880 the Golumbus Association 
of congregational churches,a district body composed of 
chur ches and ministers north of the Platte river,and centering 
around the Loup,began the consideration of the location of an 
institution of higher education within its jurisdiction, 
We have it upon the authority of W.D.Laubert,that ever since 
the closing of the school at Fontenelle in 1874,North Platte 

‘ 


COngrezationalists had looked forward to such an action. 
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"1. Vide supra,39 
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There were valid geographical reasons for contemplating 
the establishuwent of such a college. The wain trunk lines 

of communication run east and west through Nebraska as they 
do’ through most of the states of the )\iiddle West. Doane was 
conveniently located to only one corner of a very large state. 
it.was souething of an undertaking to go from Albion,for 
exauple to Crete. If the Blue Valley was entitled toa 
College,the Loup and North Platte Valleys were equally so. 

‘At its annual meeting in 1881 the District Association 
decided to invite bids from all points desiring to compete 
for"an institution of acadeuy or college setiek ia Offers 
came, immediately from Albion, Neligh,Norfolk and Qakdale,and 
at a special weeting in August of the same year,Neligh was 
selected. It promised a subscription of $5,000.00 aml about 
$2,000.00 in land, A Board of Trustees was elected a little 
later and articles of incorporation were adopted,in which the 
naue,"Gates College" was bestowed upon the projected school. 

The name was given in honor of the Rev.H.N.Gates,at that 
time the Superintendent of Howe wissions in Nebraska, 

This was apparently a calculating move beodneuns official 
blessing upon the new movement. 

fhe Articles of incoporation were filed Aeptemwber 29,1881. 
fhe Board of Trustees,15 in number,was made self-perpetuating, 
With the provision that atleast four-fifths must be meubers 
of Congre gat ional eS A very substantial brick building 
was erected,and the preparatory departiuent was opened in 
ecenber 1882 with three teachers and 91 pupils in preparatory 


and “sub-preparatory" classes. 


4. Caldwell, op.cit.219 
ua. Ibid, 220. 
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For four years the institution continued along the line of 


_ secondary education, The State Conference bestowed its approval 
upon it as an acadewy and considered Gates a part of its 
secondary system,ranking with Weeping Water,lranklin and 
Chadron. its financial resources were not large,but it was 
nevertheless able to report in 1884 that it was out of debt 
and possessed of property to the value of sac se0esned: 

But in 1886,under instructions from the insurgent Coluubus 
Besociation, the trustees opened the school to college classes 
‘and three students entered the freshuan year. This act, 
contrary to the long avowed policy of the State Association 
precipitated a long and acrimonious scatateatec As early as 
1885 the Colwubus Association had asked the State body to 
indorse "Gates College",but the larger institution instead 
reaffirmed its adherence to its established policy. 

The action of 1886,was accordingly, taken in direct defiance 
of the state Association's decision and was nothing short of 

: @ Seotdndt ton of war. 

By and large the alignuent became “adwinistration" and 
"non-aduwinistration"., The State Association was rather com- 
pletely under the control of the compact body of Churches 
centering in and around Omaha and Lincoln. To these churches, 
Doane was a convenient center for a college. They had 
tong dominated the actions of the Conference,not so wuch from 
Beliberate desire to rule,as from the fact that the meetings 
were usually held in locations centrally placed,and it was 
easier for their delegates to attend,than for representatives 
chosen by the churches in the out-lying regions. 


‘Ty Caldweii, 221 
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fhe churches of the Coluwubus Association,although situated 


‘ 


a considerable distance from the larger centers of Congre- 
gationalism,were nevertheless fairly close neighbors,and they 
had developed a self-consciousness which becane ins urgent 
under the long-continued control by the churches in the 
southeastern corer of the state, Asserting their insurgency, 
they became the nucleus of the scattered and isolated 
churches in the west and northwest,and for a tine they were 
able to dispute their cause on almost equal grounds, 

In 1886,after a long discussion a special coumission was 
appointed by the State Association,which mde a detailed 
study and presented a divided report. The lua jority, however, 
deprecated the attempt to start a second college. The Asso- 
ciation sustained the wajority,and accepted their report, 
During 1888 and 1889 the Association received reports from 
Gates College as from its other institutions, but in 2890 
the question cawe up sharply for decision, Again, however, 

a special comission was appointed,and a whole day was —_— 
aside in the meeting of 1891 to discuss the "college question". 
A tewporary solution was reached which appeared to give Gates 
a qualified endorsement, By a vote of 107-124,the State body 
refused recognition of the NeJigh school as a College, but 

on a latter division,it advised the college trustees to 
deveiop the preparatory work for the present,restricting 
college instruction to the first two years, On comlition of 
its acceptance of these requireients,the Association coiuuended 
the schéol te the churches and the American College and 


2 
Hducational Society. 


is. Caldwell, op.cit.222 


2. Ibid,footnote h. 
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eed the Association went so far as to appoint a comission 
consisting of one member from each local Association, to 
consider the feasibility of union between poane and Gates. 
The invaluabje source for waterial bearing upon this 
Doane-Gates,State Associat ion-Coluubus Association, controversy 
is the Nebraska Congregational News,the semi-official iit 
of Nebraska Congre gmtionalism during this entire eariies 
The News,however was owned and edited by the R vel.A.French, 
who,after a pastorate at Milford,began his journalistic 
venture in Lincoln. French published a trenchant sheet. 
He was never backward in expressing his views,and his views 
Were always the policy of the southeastern group of churches. 
fie was a poane trustee,and naturally inclined to its support. 
But French could never be moderate in his attitude,whether 
supporting or opposing. In the colwans of the News,the "one 
college" policy was ceaselessly stressed; Doane was praised, 
Gates was diminished. Those who supported Gates were often 
the objects of editorial depreciation and sometimes attack, 
and their church activities were consigned to the slightest 
modicum of publicity. French was a strong friemi and a bad 
enemey for Nebraska ministers,for his monthly went into a 
large nwuber of homes in practically every parish in the state, 
and reputations were made or lost as the News praised or 
eked: It is conceivable that the collese controversy 
Might have ended far differently had H.A.French supported 


Gates instead of Doane, 


In addition to having wade a careful study of the only 
couplete file of the “Nebraska Congregational News", 
» I have also had access to the records of Doane College, 
_ the Miniutes both of the Trustees and the Executive Committee, 
2. In the end,the Association had to take the News over and 


7 dismiss French for too heavy indulgence in church politics! 
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Thé Cowission of 1891 reported in 1892. It stated that 

on either at Crete or at Neligh was impracticable, but it 

_ Pecoiumended that another comission be appointed to work 
still further for union, This time 16 mewbers were named 
and they were eupowered,"to incorporate and to locate and 
establish one college for the Congregational Churches of 
the State of beysukbakes The Association determined to afhere 
to the “one college" prograu, but perkding decision,both schools 
were given “equal footing". 

This was the high water mark of the Gates wovenent. 
fhe Colwabus Association leaders had gathered together a 
large nuuber of the smaller ami scattered churches of the 
frontier region,and they practically controlled the session 
of 1892. Gates had to unite or perish; it could not carry on 
as a college,without larger resources than it could secure 
even as one of two Congregational colleges in Nebraska. 
fhe Coumission made several atteupts during 1892-93 to 

Rave the property rights of the two institutions transferred 
to itself as a holding corporation, The trustees of Gates 
were willing,but the trustees of Doane refused. The suggestion, 
indeed,was aluost impertinent to Doane,considering the dis- 
proportion in buildings,faculty,students and funds. It shows, 
however,the alwost desperated determination of the church 
leaders to have no division in the college phase of the 
denoiwination's educational prograi in the state.Gate's atti- 
tudes shows that its continued agitation was merely a move on 
the part of its supporters to "save their face",by merging, 


deaving neither group nor school,tiie winner. 
ee. 


IT, Gaidwell, 223,footnote Bb. 
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ith Doane's refusal to werge upon any arrangement which meant 
eaotal from Crete,the plan was dropped and Gates College was 
heft in a condition of de facto recognition, 

Its financial weakness and that sauwe insurgent spirit which 
had given it birth, proved its downdall, By 1895 the institution 
Was 910,900.00 in bad: Norfolk prowised substantial support 
if the college would transfer its activities to that town. 

The trustees voted to do so. The citizens of Neligh did not 
Want to lose their college,however,and aided by a few trustees 
who had opposed the action, they brought court action to halt 
and prohibit the wove. The uajor part of the trustees, the 
president and a part of the faculty,then resigned and threw 
their support to a new institution at Norfolk,which thex 
called "Norfolk Wellness This raised the number of Congre- 
gational colleges in Nebraska to three,and the controversial 
pot boiled all the merrily. However it was clear by this time 
that the force of circwastances was strengthening Doane daily. 
Under President Perry's careful direction it maintained a 
dignified and sympathetic reserve. It called no names and 
made no Charges and expressed the deepest interest in the 
well-fare of Gates(and Norfolk),while insisting earnestly 
its belicf that the "one college program" was wisest. 
The State Association refused to becowe eubroiled in the 
Gates-Norfolk controversy,and for three years the tempest 
continued. Finally in 1398 the Association deemed the time ripe 
for action. It appointed a “cowuittee of investigation" con- 


Sisting of representative Congregational ministers frou Iowa, 


a Caldwell,"Hducation in Nebraska",223,footnote e, 
e Ibid, 223 
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1 
Mnesota,Missouri and Colorado wade a report upon the situation 


and in deference to its findings the Norfolk school closed 
its doors and left the field to gates. 

The long controversy had so weakened ‘Gates, however, that 
itywas iiupossible for it to secure necessary funds for the 
maintenance of college work. Accordingly it resigned its 
charter in 1899 and became an academye Thus,after nearly 
twenty years of ceaseless agitation, controversy, competition 
marred often by pronounced bitterness,the Nebraska program 
of one college with secondary schools as feeéers,was finally 
established. 

There was nothing distinctive about gates except its 
Sexistence. {t was a wanifestation of religious insurgency. 
In 1893 it nuubered 297 students,but only 32 of these were 
in the college department. During its Kennet it had six 
"presidents" ,none of them however weasuring up to the 
ae evant “Mago on-Brooks<Perry-stccession, Of the number, 
the 4ey.u.K.Warren was the best known. He later did good 
ie as president of yankton College,Yankton South pakota, 
In all there were four buildings of various sizes and ives 
The college financés were always precarious and its records 


are very incowplete. Practically all of the financial support 


it received caiue from its Nebraska vicinage. Hence,its failure, 


5 


a. Caldwell,op.cit. 224,footnote a. 
2. Ibid,224,footnote ¢g 
3 Ibid, 224. 
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CHAPTER SIX. 


TABOR COLLUGE. 


Chronologically,consideration of Tabor College should 
come before consideration of Doane and Gates. But the efforts 
to build up a Congregational College in Nebraska were all,as 
We have seen,more or less parts of a com.on wovewent,and that 
wovement originated definitely in the pioneer Reuben Gaylord. 
Because this wan was intimate@y related hoth to [llinois and 
Iowa colleges,it seewed natural to pass directly from those 
Closely related institutions to the Nebraska field. 

Tabor College had little or no relation to the work of 
the fowa Band and the pre-Band group of Turner,Reed and Gaylord, 
Hence its life is somewhat withdrawn frou the main current of 
Congregational education in Iowa, Tabor had no appreciable 
influence upon the developwent of Congregational education in 
Nebraska. No one went from Tabor to help build Nebraska 
University,Doane or Gates. Tabor lived its own life in its 
own circuuscribed area, It did not relate itself closely to 
the Associational life of Iowa Congrezgatiomlisu. It nurtured 
laany splendid men and women who have wade a large place for 
themseives in the life of the world,but it did not reach out 
far beyond its iimediate district in south-western Lowa, 
educationally or culturally. Hence we have left fabor to 
the last. 
\ Pabor,comuunity and college,owes its origin to the 
iuissionary zeal of Oberlin. A colony under the leadership of 


Deacon George A. Gaston woved out to the iiissouri river with 
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e definite idea of founding a couwuunity which should center 
bout the twin ideals of the Congregational church and the 
Congregational college. Deacon Gaston had labored for five 
years as a wissionary of the Auwerican Bpoard to the Pawnee 
Indians,living upon the Missouri, His health had broken 
down and he had been force: to abandon his labors for a 
three years rest in Oberlin; but he longed to return and 
build a town whigh should forever embody his ideas of a 
truly Christian comunity. Accordingly,with a few neighbors, 
he went west in 1848 to found his "second Oberlin". 

After sowe investigation they hit upon their site,firmly 
believing that it was on the logical path of the "Pacific 
Railroad",that was some day to be. In 1852 they set aside a 
plot of ground for the college campus, In 1854 a group of 
38 persons caie out from Oberlin to join with the settlers 
already on the ground. That saue year they incorporated 
"fabor Literary Institute",but it was not until 1857 that 
the Academy was opened with the Rev.Willianw M. Brooks as 
principal, 

The school began with 17 pupils,and was seon raised to 
Bea2ecc rank, Three times during the Civil War every uember 
he was liable to wilitary duty enlisted,but the work was 
Sever given up,being carried on with women and She* phyadoally 
incapacitated,and the enrollment soon reached 100. 

The radical spirit of Cberlin was strongly manifest in 
the new comsunity ami college. Situated in the very south- 


western corner of [owa,it was within easy distance of iiansas, 


ai, Dunning, Congrezationalists in America, 376, 


i. 
2. Douglas,Pilgrims of Lowa,181 
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and it played no syall part in the struggle to bring Kansas 
into the Union as free-soil. John Brown of Osawatomie was 
one of the early Tabor heroes,and his figure was very familiar 
upon the streets of the little village. The Rev.John ‘Todd, 
the pastor of the church was one of the wost militant of the 
free-soil-abolition party. There was a cannon in his hay-iuow, 
and another one,wounted,in his wafgon shed. His cellar was 
a veritable arsenal of wuskets,sabres and Sharp's rifles. 
tite quotes Mrs.G.b.Gaston,"When houses would hold no 
more,woorsheds were temuporized for bedroows Where the sick 
and the dying were cared for, Barns also were fixed for 
sleeping roows. livery place where a bed could be put or a 
blanket thrown down was at once occupied, There were comers 
and goers at all times of day and night. After battles they 
were here for.rest; before,for preparation, Our cellar 
contained barrels of powder and boxes of rifles" and all 
around were,"“loaded revolvers,cartridge boxes and bowie 
knives and boxes of swords under the bed", It is interesting 
to note in this connection that John Brown's father was one 
of the early trustees of Tabor Selleges. 

The college proper was not incorporated until after the 
Civil War. In 1866 the Council Bluffs Association,which at 
that time included about one third of the Congregational 
churches of [owa,recotuuended that college work should be 
instituted. To make this possible,the comunity of Tabor 
raised the sum of $25,000.00. It is probably within the facts 


to say that there has never been an example of more truly 


:% Douglass, op.cit.130. 
2. Dunning, op.cit. 376 
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sacrificial giving in the annals of Congregational educational 


institutions, Deacon Gaston,with property assessed at $4004.00, 
having a real value of perhaps $10,000.00,gave the full 
assessed rate. 44,001.00. The first nineteen donors gave 

an average of 60% of the assessed value of their orcy area 

During its entire history,fabor College faced severe 
financial need, Tuition was always very low and salaries were 
equally low. Through all the wany appeals for funds the 
citizens of Tabor were always loyal,and they never failed to 
respond to the limit of sacrifice, 

President Brooks said truly,"If any comunity in this 
country has ever given for any public object so large a 
part of their means as the people of Tabor have given for 
Tabor College,it has never been published or has escaped 
my notice" 

As time went on,Tabor College secured a group of useful 
buididings and a small endowuent. The endowment came almost 
entirely from the Tabor coumuunity and the gifts of eastern 
friends won by the persuasive appeals of President Brooks, 

Brooks was a remarkable exauple of the strongest type of 
pioneer college president. His service covered the period 
from 1857-96.Together with Deacon Gaston and the Rev. John 
Todd,he built and sustained the school. He was a Puritan of 
the Puritans; a man of open mind and broad syupathies,and all 
the students who came under his influence felt the strengthen- 
ing and inspiring power of his personality. 


I. Parker,Higher Wducation in Iowa, 143,footnote 2. 


2. punning, op.cit.377. 
3. piinutes of the General Association of Iowa,Des Moines 
Meeting,1890, pages 96-96. 
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Tabor failed to secure the marked success which came to 


Iowa College because of several very clear reasons, It was 
poorly located. On the south,it was too close to Missouri 
which cawe to possess several colleges in its northwestern 
eser,. On the west it impinged upon Nebraska,which had 
its own paramount interest in Doane College and the system 
of denowinational academies supplenentary to Doane. Nebraska 
Congregationalists who would not tolerate a second college 
Within the state borders,were unlikely to be interested in 
the colleges of a neighboring state. Furthermore, Iowa Congre- 
gationalists were supremely interested in Iowa College. 
It had the historic support of the fowa Band,and accordingly, 
of the large number of churches that owed their origin 
directly or indirectly to the band, The removal of Lowa 
College to Grinnell in 1859 placed that institution in a very 
central locatioh,so that it appealed to students from all 
corners of the state equally. In addition, Iowa College was 
able to secure strong support from the Kastern givers,and 
this enabled it to grow at a rate that Tabor could not equal, 
Bengrezationalism in Iowa developed far wore strength in the 
central and eastern parts of the state,than in the 
Southern tiers of counties, Many of the settlers in southern 
Iowa crossed the line from Missouri and thus had strong 
pro-slavery sentiments, Tabor's pronouneed anti-slavery 
activities did not commend to the support of its southern 
Iowa neighbors, 

_Finally,of course, the railroad failed to pass through Tabor, 
and for years it had no rail coimuunication with the outside 


1. farkio College(Presbyterian) is within 30 miles of Tabor. 
‘St.Joseph College,and several educational institutions 
7" at Kansas City,compete for the field, 
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1€ town finally built a railroad of its own to comect with 
& branch of the Burlington at a near-by village. 

The result was to create a self-contained, self-sufficient 
coumunity with strongly warked individualistic trails, 
Tabor was a good town in which to rear children and to 
aetreat frow the world,but it was not enough in the public 
eye to attract large bodies of students,or to win the attention 
of the large givers to Christian education. It lived an 
insulated life,surrounded by the emigrants from the South 
Who never ceased to regard it as "queer"; and when, at last, 
President brooks removed his wassive shoulder from its wheel, 
the College,unable to find a successor who really weasured 
up to the dewands which the position laid upon hin,began a 


continuous decline, 
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